MILL   ON   BENTHAM   AND   COLERIDGE

Man is conceived by Bentham as a being susceptible
of pleasures and pains, and governed in all his conduct
partly by the different modifications of self-interest,
and the passions commonly classed as selfish, partly
by sympathies, or occasionally antipathies, towards
other beings. And here Bentham's conception of
human nature stops. He does not exclude religion; the
prospect of divine rewards and punishments he in-
cludes under the head of 'self-regarding interest/ and
the devotional feeling under that of sympathy with
God. But the whole of the impelling or restraining
principles, whether of this or of another world, which
he recognises, are either self-love, or love or hatred
towards other sentient beings. That there might be
no doubt of what he thought on the subject, he has
not left us to the general evidence of his writings, but
has drawn out a 'Table of the Springs of Action,'
an express enumeration and classification of human
motives, with their various names, laudatory, vitu-
perative, and neutral: and this table, to be found in
Part I. of his collected works, we recommend to the
study of those who would understand his philosophy.

Man is never recognised by him as a being capable
of pursuing spiritual perfection as an end; of desiring,
for Its own sake, the conformity of his own character
to his standard of excellence, without hope of good or
fear of evil from other source than his own inward
consciousness. Even in the more limited form of Con-
science, this great fact in human nature escapes him.
Nothing is more curious than the absence of recogni-
tion in any of his writings of the existence of conscience,
as a thing distinct from philanthropy, from affection
for God or man, and from self-interest in this world or
in tbe next. There is a studied abstinence from any
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